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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Riches of the Veld (South Africa) 
film-text story (pp. 7, 8, 9) 
Your Rugged Constitution — In- 
side Congress (p. 6) 
Halloween Masks (p. 2) 


Concepts Developed in 
Theme Article and Film 


In lands with a mild, mediterranean 
type of climate plus other resources, 
such as mineral wealth, people develop 
a prosperous and vigorous economy. 
The veld of South Africa yielded a good 
living for African natives long before its 
mineral riches were discovered by Euro- 
peans. The grassy plateau or veld is fine 
farming and grazing land—the source of 
the region's food. Beneath the veld are 
rich resources of diamonds and gold. 
Many farnilies »f Euzopean descent, like 
the Young family, are connected with 
mining industries. The leading trade 
and manufacturing center is Johannes- 
burg, a European type of city. The re- 
gion is constantly developing and at- 
tracting newcomers, but pioneering days 
are over. The veld is no longer a remote 
region. 

“Riches of the Veld” is based on the 
sound motion picture, “Riches of the 
Veld (South Africa),” of “The Earth 
and Its Peoples” series (United World 
Films). 


Aims 


1. To observe how, in South Africa, 
an abundance of good land and a mild 
climate combine to support man’s basic 
needs. 

2. To consider how the African na- 
tives supported themselves in this region, 
before the opening of the gold and dia- 
mond mines. 


8. To discover what influence the 


Dutch colonists of the 1600s exerted on 
South Africa. 

4. To study the effects of Britain's 
seizure of the Dutch colony in South 
Africa in 1814. 

5. To learn what results followed 
upon the discovery of gold on the Rand 
in the 1800s. 

6. To learn some simple facts about 
mining for gold and for diamonds. 

7. To discover what scenes are char- 
acteristic of present day Johannesburg. 

Here is a plan for studying the theme 
article in the light of the seven aims 
listed above. 


AIM 1 


Method of study: Underlinin 

Underline with your pencil any parts 
of the article that touch upon the cli- 
mate and the farming and grazing lands 
of South Africa, Observe what is said 
about these matters during the luncheon 
conversation in the Young home. Study 
the map. 


AIM ll 


Method of study: Role Playing 

Imagine that you are a Bantu African 
gold miner. Describe your work and 
then tell how your great-grandfather 
and the other Bantus used to live on 
the veld. For ex~mple— 

A Bantu gold miner speaks: You ought 
to take a ride in a mine shaft elevator. 
They run as fast as a bird flys and some 
of them go down into the earth for 
nearly two miles. Work at the mines 
goes on 24 hours a day most of the 
time. I'm on a day shift now. One of my 
jobs is to drill holes for blasting the ore. 
In the olden times, when my great- 
grandfather was as young as I am now, 
the Bantu men were farmers and hunt- 
ers. South Africa gave them a good 
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Change in Schedule of Issues 


As Thanksgiving comes Novem- 
ber. 22 this year, we are revising 
the schedule to provide for an 
issue November 28, and are omit- 
ting the issue of November 21. 

French-Canadians (Tho St. Law- 
rence Lowland, Quebec), the film- 
text article scheduled for the No- 
vember 21 issue, will appear in the 
November 28 issue. 











living, the elders of the tribe tell me. 
Our people fought the Boers who came 
into the veld and took away their land. 
People feel that the land is theirs, when 
they have lived on it for countless years. 
The Bantus didn’t want to give their 
hunting ground and fertile fields to the 
people who came from Europe. My 
Africa is a wonderful land. We have 
everything, it seems to me. I am proud 
that my ancestors have lived in this 
great land for many generations. A 
Bantu African, that’s what I am. 


AIMS Ill AND IV 


Method of study: Discussion 

Search the article for statements 
about the Dutch and the British in 
South Africa and use your Junior Scho- 
lastic to support the remarks you con- 
tribute to a discussion of the subject. 
Talk over such matters as the agricul- 
tural and industrial developments of the 
region by Europeans, changes in the life 
of the Bantus, struggles between the 
Dutch and the British, languages of 
South Africa, ete. 


AIM V 


Methods of study: English tion 

Tell about the gold rush of the 1800s. 
Describe the struggle between the Boers 
and the British, and compare the hap- 
penings in South Africa with those that 
accompanied gold discoveries in other 
parts of the world. Your writing could 
take the form of dramatic composition. 
For example: 

A Dutch farmer and a British fortune 
seeker in search of gold have an argu- 
ment about their rights in South Africa 
while, not far away, the Bantus hold a 
tribal meeting. In another episode, the 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: November 7 


Theme Article: Greenland 

Play: Thanksgiving Day Scene 

Spotlight on America: Quick Freez- 
ing for Frozen Foods 

F of the Americas: Yipe-yipe 
Nuts 

Your Rugged Constitution: From 
Bills into Laws 

Health and Nutrition: How's Your 
Health? 

Special Section: Our American 
Schools 

Natural Resources: 
Rivers Around 


November 14 


Theme Article: Yugoslavia 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Yugoslavia 
Your mf om Constitution: Congress 
Money 
Thanksgiving Feature 
Special Feature: Sequoyah 


Pushing Our 











gold rush to California could be pic- 
tured, with a party of 49ers talking 
around a camp fire. 


AIM VI 


Method of study: Quiz 

Formulate a set of questions about 
the mining industries of South Africa. 
For example; 

1. What fs the first step in getting 
gold out of rock that has been blasted 
loose? 

2. How does South Africa’s produc- 
tion of gold and gem diamonds compare 
with that of other countries? 

3. Are all diamonds valuable? 

4. A handful of diamonds represents 
about how many tons of mined rock? 

5. Make a statement about the shafts 
and the elevators in the gold mines of 
Johannesburg. 

6. What part do the Bantus play in 
the mining industries of South Africa? 

7. How does the gold ore in the 
Rand today compare with the ore of 
past years? 

8. Where are the diamond mines of 
South Africa? 


AIM Vil 


Method of stud 

Make a list 0 Pag you would hn 
tograph in and around Johannesburg to 
show how that city resembles or differs 
frorn a large city of England or America. 
For example: 


tall byildings 


traffic signs 

modern shops 

automobiles 

a Dutch colonial house 

huge, bare mounds of earth 

rock crushing machines 

gold miners streaming toward the shaft 


Your Rugged Constitution — In- 
side Congress 


Teacuer: Let's try to frame some 
bills that could possibly become laws of 
the land. Set your mind to work on sug- 
gestions about traffic regulations, crime 
control, public schools, civil liberties, 
interstate commerce, zoning, agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, shipping, postal 
service, old age pensions, irrigation 
projects, mental hospitals, etc. Write out 
your ideas. 

Now let us suppose that this class is 
the Congress of the United States and 
that we are all Senators and Represen- 
tatives from different states of the Union. 
We will disregard the fact that our num- 
bers do not match the actual number of 
persons in the two houses of Congress 
and we will concern ourselves with the 
matter of the bills introduced into Con- 
gress each year. How many were pre- 
sented to the 8lst Congress? (About 
16,500.) Approximately how many of 
these became laws of our land? (About 
2,000. ) 

If, acting as Congress, we were going 
to consider the suggestions you have 
just been making about legislation for 
this country, how would we go about 
studying them? (Each bill would be 
studied by a different committee.) By 
way of illustrating this, we will read 
your “bills” and assign them to com- 
mittees for discussion and fact finding. 

It is important that you Senators and 
Representatives be paid for your work. 
Who will pay you? How much money 
will you receive? 

You will make many speeches on the 
floor of Congress. How much freedom 
of opinion will you be allowed in this 
speech making? Where will your talks 
appear in print? 


A Mask for Halloween 


Long ago masks were a serious busi- 
ness, and in some parts of the world 
they still are. But the masks we wear 
for Halloween are for fun. 

Making a good mask takes a lot of 
time. But if you haven't made or bought 
your mask yet, here are some instruc- 
tions for one that can be quickly and 
cheaply made. 

1. Supply yourself with a paper pic- 
nic plate, preferably one molded into 

sections. 


3. Take a piece of drawing paper 
and try out a few ideas for a mask. 

4. Hold the paper plate up to your 
face and find out where to pierce the 
holes for your eyes and your nose. 

5. Paint a mask design on the paper 
plate. 

6. Make a cap out of the top of an 
old stocking. 

7. Attach the plate to the upper edge 
of the stocking cap so that you can 
secure the mask firmly to your head. 

8. By stapling raffia or colored straws 
to the upper ridge of the mask, you will 
create a fantastic scare-head for Hal- 
loween. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What is the name for the high, 
grassy plateau, which is the key to 
South Africa’s wealth? (The veld) 

2. What is the nickname for the 
ridge of hills on which Johannesburg is 
built? (The Rand) 

3. The Boers were descendants of 
colonists from what nation? (The Neth- 
erlands or Holland) 

4. Huge quantities of what valuable 
mineral come from the hills under 
Johannesburg? (Gold) 

5. What valuable stones are found in 
the mines of Kimberly? (Diamonds) . 

6. How often must Congress meet? 
(At least once a year) 

7. What is the name of the building 
where Congress meets? (The Capitol or 
Capitol Building) 

8. In what city will the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly meet on November 6? 
(Paris) 

9. In what country was the oldest 
village in the world found? (Iraq) 

10. What percentage of U. S. fires 
occur in the home? (50 per cent) 





Answers te Quisz-Word Puzzle, p. 15 


: l-hew; 4-lava; 5-moccasin; 8- 
li-an; 12-are; 13-8. S.; 14 
her; 17-Eskimo; 21-so; 22-Dan; 
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dived, 29-tiers 27-go; 28-amateurs; 30-tree: 
DOWN: 4 2-evils; 3-wants; 4-layer; 5- 
Minnesota; 


At 
inlay; 
sniper; 


7-clap; 8-care; ll-ashes; 
15-irk; Ieeides: ip-mart. 20-onset; 23- 
24-dosed; 26-1’ ? 


FROM MARY YOUNG: 
; south of; C 
tle; citrus fruit 
2. WHERE IS IT? B; 2; 


sy | or Atlantic; postwar’, 
3. PHOTOQUIZ: 1-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-a. 
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Ancient Masks Weren’t for Fun 


HY do you wear a mask on Hal- 


loween? Probably because you 
want to disguise yourself, to look 
like somebody or something else. 
That’s the reason why people have 
been wearing masks for thousands of 
years. But in ancient times, wearing 
a mask was a most serious business. 

Primitive man found the world of 
nature huge and mysterious. He be- 
lieved that spirits dwelled in all mov- 
ing things—animals, clouds, winds, 
creeping vines, flowers, flowing 
water. He wished to control these 
spirits and make them do his will. 
He thought that a face more power- 
ful and compelling* than his own 
could make them do what he wished. 
So he invented the mask. When he 
wore it, he pretended he was a god. 

African tribes wore masks for re- 
ligious ceremonies. Made by the 
greatest artists in the tribes, these 
masks were both plain and severe 
and exaggerated the features of the 
face. When a dancer wore one of 
these masks he felt within himself 
the spirit of his tribe. The purpose 
of the masks was to show the rela- 
tion of man, nature, and the gods. 

Many African tribes still wear 
masks today for special occasions. 
Each mask has its special meaning 
and helps to create a certain emo- 
tion inside the onlookers. 


AMERICAN MASKS 


Eskimos of North America still use 
masks like those their ancestors wore 
many, many years ago. These masks 
have the faces of animals and birds. 
Each tribe believes that it had an 
animal ancestor and the mask stands 
for that animal. The Eskimos believe 
that, in early days, if animals wished 
to take human form, all they had to 
do was push up their faces or beaks, 
as if these were’ masks. 

North American Indians disguise 
themselves for the ceremonies of 
their tribes. Some use masks, others 
paint their faces. These masks rep- 
resent gods and spirits. The wearer 
of the mask believes that at that 
time he is the god or spirit. Some 
masks, like the Iroquois one on our 
cover, were used to frighten away 
evil spirits that brought disease and 
misfortune. 

Drama grew out of the religious 


® Means word is defined on page 11. 


rites* of primitive peoples. So it isn’t 
surprising to find that peoples like 
the ancient Greeks used masks in 
their plays. Masked singers and 
dancers represented gods and other 
beings. 

Long after, Greek actors were still 
using masks, but for other reasons. 
Greek plays were given in huge open- 
air theatres. Many of the audience 
were far away from the stage. But 
the masks were bigger than a man’s 
head, and this made it easier for the 
audience to recognize the characters 
and the expressions on their faces. 

Inside the mask was a device some- 
thing like a trumpet. This made the 
actor's voice reach people who were 
sitting very far away—an early edi- 
tion of the loud speaker. 

In early Greek dramas, only three 
speaking male actors were allowed 
on the stage. Masks helped these 
actors to take several parts. 


ORIENTAL MASKS 


Oriental peoples of ancient times 
used masks in their plays, and their 
descendants still do. The ancients 
also used masks for religious pur- 
poses. Oriental masks stand for a 
particular god, demon, person, or 
animal, and the audience recognizes 
it immediately. 

In Japan werriors used to wear a 
mask made y out of metal (which 
protected wearer), and with a 
fierce expression meant to frighten 
enemies. (See Japanese war mask on 
our cover.) 

In the 1800s Europeans began 
wearing masks in special kinds of 
plays, and for gay festivals and par- 
ties. The masks which we wear for 
Halloween stem most directly from 
those masks. 

Today we of the Western World 
seldom wear masks. Once in a while 
they are used in plays or in ballets 
or at parties. In some parts of Europe 
and the Americas masks are used in 
the Carnival celebrations before 
Lent. In some parts of our country 
special masks are worn for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas celebrations. 
But the false faces of Halloween are 
the masks which we wear most. 

Halloween masks are for fun. But 
when you slip yours on, think back 
to the many, many people to whom 
masks were important and serious. 








Truman Says U. S. Aim 
Is a Peaceful World 


“The United States is ready now, 
as always, to sit down with Russia 
and all other nations of the United 
Nations and work together with 
them to secure world peace.” 

President Truman said this in a 
recent speech. The President invited 
Russia to talk over ways of preserv- 
ing peace and cutting down the sizes 
of all armed forces. 

“The U. S. is working hard to se- 
cure peace,” President Truman went 
on. “This effort is costing us a great 
deal in taxes and energy. It is costing 
us the lives of some of our bravest 
and best young people.” 

The President then reviewed U. S. 
foreign policy. 

“By the end of World War II our 
nation had learned that we could not 
have peace by keeping out of world 
affairs. We were determined to act - 
with other nations to preserve peace. 
That is why we pledged to support 
the United Nations. All that we have 
done—our defense program and our 
aid to other countries—has been the 
result of our determination to sup- 
port the U. N.” 

President Truman said U. S. policy 
is based on the hope that it will be 
possible to live, without a war, in the 
same world as Russia—if freedom- 
loving nations have strong enough 
defenses. 


WHAT RUSSIA SAID 


A few days after the President's 
speech, Russia blamed the U. S. for 
the breakdown of peace talks in Ko- 
rea. Russia said it did not take seri- 
ously any declaration by the U. S. 
that our nation wished to better its 
relations with Russia. 

But Russia hinted it might be 
willing to talk with the U. S., Britain, 
and France about ways to keep 
world peace. These three countries 
had asked for such talks last Sep- 
tember. The talks might grow out 
of the Paris meeting of the U. N. 
General Assembly. 

Recently a group of seven British 
Quakers visited Russia and reported 
that the Russian people do not want 
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war any more than Americans do. 

Quakers are members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, a religious sect of 
the Christian faith. The Friends have 
always been strongly opposed to war. 
The seven Quakers visited Russia on 
a mission of good will and peace. 

“The Russians we spoke to believe 
Americans are good people who do 
not want war,” the Quakers said. 
“But the Russians are told—and they 
believe—that the United States Gov- 
ernment and other governments 
want war.” 

The one real hope of preventing 
World War III, say the Quakers, is 
to supply Russians with news so that 
they can learn the truth about de- 
mocracies. But Russia’s dictators re- 
fuse to let the Russians learn the 
truth. 


income Taxes Go Up 
Starting November 1. 


The first session of the 82nd Con- 
gress ended October 20. Congress 
had been in session since January 3. 

During this time, Congress passed 
laws giving our Government per- 
mission to spend $95,060,000,000. 
About half of this money is for na- 
tional defense, about one tenth’ for 
helping other nations fight commu- 
nism, and the rest for running the 
U. S. 

To raise more money, Congress 
voted to increase personal income 
taxes. The increase is about 12 per 
cent of the present tax rate. Suppose 
a man now pays $10 a week in taxes. 
Starting. November 1 he will pay 
$11.20 a week. Business companies 
will pay higher taxes. There will also 
be higher Federal taxes on automo- 
biles, gasoline, photography equip- 
ment, fountain pens, and many other 
items. 

The tax increase will bring in 
about $5,691,000,000 more for our 
Government. Earlier this year, Presi- 
dent Truman had asked for $10,000,- 
000,000. The President says he will 
ask Congress to increase taxes again 
next year. Congress will return to 
work for its second session on Janu- 
ary 8, 1952. (For more on Congress, 
see page 6.) 


World Trouble Spots: 
Korea, Egypt, Iran 


Here is a quick roundup of what's 
happening in some of the world’s 
trouble spots. 


Korean Truce Talks 


In Korea, United Nations officers 
and Communist officers agreed on 
the size of the neutral zone where 
truce talks will be held. The Com- 
munists had wanted a large zone. 
The U. N. wanted a small one; the 
U. N. said a small zone is less likely 
to be accidentally attacked. The two 
sides finally agreed on a zone with a 
radius of 1,000 yards. 

The truce talks were broken off on 
August 23. No agreement had been 
reached on where a truce line should 
be drawn. The Communists said it 
should be the 38th Parallel. The 
U. N. said it should be the present 
battle line in North Korea. 


Riots Spread in Egypt 

Egypt's parliament has voted to 
end the treaty which allowed British 
soldiers to stand guard over the 
Suez Canal. The parliament also 
voted to take over the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan. 

Britain refuses to withdraw from 
the Suez unless a plan can be worked 
out to make sure this important 
waterway does not fall into un- 
friendly hands.. Britain has moved 
more troops and naval vessels to the 
Suez. 

Fighting broke out in the Suez. 
British troops fired on Egyptian 
mobs attacking British homes and 
property. Anti-British riots broke out 
in Egyptian cities. 

Riots also started in the Sudan. 
The Sudanese do not wish to be 
ruled by Egypt. 


U. N. Drops iran Debate 
The U. N. Security Council has 


‘ended its discussion of the quarrel 


between Britain and Iran. It said 
the World Court has not ruled on 
whether the U. N. has the right to 
act. Several months may pass before 
the court rules. 





Wide World 


SCOOTING ABOUT: The U. S. Post Office is testing VELVS (stands for “very 
light vehicles’) in eight different cities. Photo shows one of the three kinds 
of VELVS being used to give a lift to the postman. This way, one man can carry 
400 pounds of mail, instead of the 35 pounds he carries on foot. VELVS are 


being tested in: Milwavkee, Wisc.; Miami, Fia.; 


Nashville, Tenn.; Heuston, 


Texas; Washington, D. C.; Pomona, Calif; Shelbyville, ind.; Lincoln, Neb. 





Pakistan’s Prime Minister Assassinated 


Pakistan's prime minister, Liaquat 
Ali Khan, has been assassinated. He 
was killed by a member of a small 
group of Moslem fanatics* who 
oppose the Pakistan government. 
This group demands that the govern- 
ment declare war on India over 
Kashmir. 

Kashmir, a province north of 
India, is about the size of Kansas 
and has a population of 4,500,000, 
Its mild climate and rich soil pro- 
duce large amounts of food. 

India and Pakistan have been 
quarreling over Kashmir since 1947. 
That year the Indian peninsula was 
divided into two new nations—India 
and Pakistan. Both wished to own 
Kashmir. The prince ruling it was a 
Hindu. He wanted Kashmir to join 
India, which is mostly Hindu. Most 
of the Kashmiri are Moslems. They 
wanted to join Pakistan, which is a 
Moslem nation. 

In 1948 war broke out between 
India and Pakistan over which of 
them should own Kashmir. In 1949 
the U. N. stepped in and halted the 
war. Both sides agreed that the 
Kashmiri should take a vote to 
decide which nation they wanted to 
join. 

But India and Pakistan could not 
agree on how to run the voting. 
Both countries sent troops to 
occupy Kashmir. The U. N. asked 
both countries to remove their 
troops. It offered’to run the voting. 


Pakistan agreed to the U. N. plan, 
but India turned it down. 

Some people of Pakistan began 
losing patience with India. Liaquat 
Ali Khan, a calm and wise leader, 
refused to take any action which 
would set off a war against India. 
He hoped the U. N. would work 
out a new plan agreeable to Pakistan 
and India. 

Liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistan’s first 
and only prime minister, took office 
in 1947. He had worked hard to 
lead Pakistan to freedom. 

He spent muck of his time visit- 

: ing many small 
villages to find 
out at first hand 
the needs of his 
people. To do 
this he traveled 
thousands of 
miles. Pakistan is 

ws divided into two 
parts. West Pakis- 
Vequet All Khan tan which borders 
on Afghanistan and) Iran is 1,000 
miles from East Pakistan near Bur- 
ma. Pakistan, with 80,000,000 people, 
ranks fifth in world population. 

Liaquat Ali Khan was a strong 
opponent of communism. His goal 
in life, he once said, was to form a 
true democracy in Pakistan. The 
prime minister was friendly toward 
the U. S. and other democracies. 

In 1950 he made a good-will tour 
of the U. S. 


- “Work-Study 


NEWS ROUNDUP 


2,000 Europeans Will Be 


Americans for a Year 


More than 2,000 young workers 
from Marshall Plan countries will 
be invited to spend one year in the 
U. S. to work, study, and live as 
Americans. 

The workers will come from Italy, 
France, Austria, Britain, Norway, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium, 
Turkey, Greece, Sweden, Ireland, 
Portugal, Yugoslavia, Iceland, and 
the Free Territory of Trieste. The 
first group will sail in January. 

They will work in many different 

S. factories, receive full pay, and 
pay income taxes. They also will 
attend U. S. schools and colleges at 
night to study engineering, science, 
and so on. 

The new project is called the 
Training Program.” 
One of its purposes is to give Euro- 
peans a first-hand knowledge of our 
democracy in action. 

“We believe the project also will 
promote understanding among 
peoples of Europe and the U. S.,” a 
Marshall Plan official explained. 

The year's stay in the U. S. will 
cost each worker about $4,000. The 
worker will pay two thirds of this 
amount from his earnings. The rest 
will be paid by his home government 
and Marshall Plan funds. 

Workers taking part in the project 
will be chosen for their skill and ex- 
perience. All must be between the 
ages of 20 and 33. 


U.N. Assembly Meets 


In Paris, November 6 


On November 6 the U. N. General 
Assembly will meet in Paris. The 
Assembly is a world “town meeting” 
of representatives from all 60 U. N 
member nations. 

It can discuss any world problem 
except those being considered by 
the Security Council. The Assembly 
suggests ways to solve problems. It 
has no power to put its ideas into 
action. Each member nation, large 
or small, has one _vote. 

During the sixth session, the 
Assembly will discuss about 60 
different problems such as Korea, 
Kashmir, help for backward lands, 
control of atomic energy, and which 
Chinese government should be rep- 
resented in the U. N.—the Nation- 
alists or the Communists. 








50% of U: S. Fires 
Take Place in Homes 


“Don’t fool with fire.” This warn- 
ing comes from an insurance director 
who reports that the U. S. has the 
worst fire record in the world. Every 
day fires occur in eight schools, 80 
factories, 140 stores, and 700 homes. 

There will be 800,000 serious fires 
in the U. S. this year, says the insur- 
ance company. About 8,000 boys and 
girls and grownups will lose their 
lives in fires. Property damage from 
fires will come to $730,000,000. This 
is double the amount of loss of 10 
years ago. 

Every year there are about 200,- 
000 fires in forests, Woods, and on 
ranges. These fires destroy an area 
the size of Pennsylvania. 

Most fires are caused by careless- 
ness or the failure of people to take 
fire prevention measures. About half 
of the fires occur in U. S. homes. 
How can you help to prevent fires 
at home? 

Inspect your house for all fire 
hazards. Keep it free of rubbish and 
throw out all unwanted articles. Be 
sure to kéep all inflammable (easily 
set on fire) materials and fluids in 
safe places. Put out all matches after 
you use them. Suggest that your 
parents check all home heating 
equipment for repairs. 





Oldest Village in World 
Dug Up in Northeast Iraq 


The world’s oldest known village 
has been dug up in northeastern 
Iraq by U. S. scientists. The village, 
Jarmo, is about 7,000 years old and 
is the size of a modern city block. 
Scientists say there were 50 small 
mud-walled houses in the village, 
which was built on 15 different 
levels. The village was first dis- 
covered in 1946 by accident. 

Ruins of a famous ancient city, 
Nineveh, are also in Iraq. Nineveh 
was the capital of the ancient As- 
syrian* Empire. 

The Kingdom of Iraq, in south- 
western Asia, is a little smaller than 
New Mexico and has a population 
of 4,800,000. Iraq is rich in oil and 
produces most of the world’s dates. 
Its other crops are wheat, tobacco, 
barley, rice, cotton, wool. 


% Means werd is defined on page 11. 
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Ants Show the Navy 


How do ants know where they ; 


are going? 

That’s what scientists of Yale Uni- 
versity at New Haven, Conn., are 
trying, to find out. 

So far their experiments show that 
ants, certain insects, and shell-fish 
use the sun’s light to set their course 
and guide them to where they are 
going. When the sun is not visible 
even a small patch of blue from the 
sky provides them with enough light. 

From the scientists’ findings, the 
U. S. Navy hopes to develop a light- 
sensitive device as a steering guide 
for pilots. The device would work 
something like the eyes of Ants, bees, 
crabs, or caterpillars. 

If the Navy “eye” is successful it 
would save pilots from getting lost 
in polar regions. Near the poles 
a pilot’s compass isn’t much help. 
It points to the magnetic pole, not 
to true north, and confuses the pilot. 
And as winter nears it is hard for 
a pilot to steer by the stars, for near 
the poles it may be hours or even 
days after sunset before he can see 
the first star. 


Talking Bird Messengers 


Talking birds may deliver mes- 
sages in Britain—if a bird trainer's 
experiments there are successful. He 
is training budgerigars, small parrot- 
like birds, to fly to certain distant 
points, deliver a message, and then 
return home. Some budgerigars can 
learn to speak whole sentences. They 
are members of the parakeet family, 
swift bright-colored birds with long, 
pointed tails. 


New Weather Balloons 


This is one of the new plastic 
balloons being sent aloft for high- 
altitude wind studies by the U. S. 
Air Force and Navy. When fully in- 
flated,* the transparent balloon is 
about 100 feet in diameter and 130 
feet long. It can reach an altitude 
of nearly 20 miles and a speed of 
200 miles or more when carried 
along by swift winds. 

The balloon is equipped with 
radio transmitters which send out 
continuous signals to a receiving set 

«on earth. The signals are recorded 


Wide World phote 


in wavy or spotted lines on a moving 
strip of paper in the receiving set. 
By studying these lines, weather ex- 
perts can tell the speed and direction 
of winds. This information is valu- 
able to pilots. 





New Congress meets in odd-numbered years. 


RUtAts highest lawmaking as- 

sembly is its parliament. Hun- 
dreds of years ago British kings had 
the power to keep it from making 
laws. A king could do so by refusing 
to call it together for a meeting. 

For example, during 11 years, 
from 1629 to 1640, King Charles I 
never once called a meeting of the 
British Parliament. 

In the Constitution our founding 
fathers made sure that the U. S. 
Congress would meet every year. 
The Constitution rules: “The Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in 
every year.” (Article I, section 4.) 

This means that Congress must 
meet every year. The Constitution 
also rules that each state has the 
right to make laws telling how, 
when, and where elections for Con- 
gressmen are to be held. Elections 
are held in all even-numbered years. 
Election Day is the Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November. 

One state, Maine, does not elect 
Congressmen in November—but in 
September. Its constitution was writ- 
ten in 1819, when Maine had few 
roads. Winter set in early and most 
of the state was snowbound or fro- 
zen over by November. Travel be- 
came difficult. So the men who wrote 
Maine's constitution decided to 
move Election Day up to September, 
when the voters could more easily 
get to the polls. 


When does the U. S. Congress 
meet? 

A newly-elected Congress starts 
its first session on January 3rd of all 
odd-numbered years. A session is the 
period of time in which Congress 
meets to make laws. Our present 
Congress, the 82nd, began work on 
January 3, 1951, and ended the ses- 
sion on October 20. It will open its 
second regular session next January 
8. Each session of Congress lasts as 


YCUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


Inside Congress 


late in the year as there is work to 
be done. 

In emergencies the President of 
the U. S. may call Congress into a 
special session. 


Where does Congress meet? 

The Capitol building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been Congress’ meet- 
ing place since 1800. Inside the Capi- 
tol are two large chambers—one for 
the House of Representatives, the 
other for the Senate. But not all our 
531 Congressmen meet together in 
the two chambers every day that 
Congress is in session. 

Much of Congress’ work is done 
by committees, or groups, of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. They meet 
in small rooms in the Senate and 
House office buildings. 


Why does Congress have com- 
mittees? 

The answer is that during each 
session of Congress thousands of 
bills are suggested as new laws. 
Neither the House nor the Senate 
has enough time to discuss them all. 
So each bill is studied by the differ- 
ent committees. 

For example, about 16,500 bills 
were introduced to the 8lst Con- 
gress. Committees selected bills im- 
portant enough to be discussed fully 
by Congress. About 2,000 of the 16,- 
500 bills became laws of our land. 

Some committees have special 
fact-finding jobs. During 1950-51 a 


Senate committee investigated crime 
in the U. S. It then suggested new 
Federal laws to prevent crime and 
punish criminals. 


Who pays Congressmen? 

The Constitution rules that Rep- 
resentatives and Senators shall be 
paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

A Representative’s salary is $12,- 
500 a year. He also receives about 
$20,000 to pay his staff, and for tele- 
phone, telegraph, stationery, and 
travel expenses to and from the 
capital. A Senator receives the same 
salary but is allowed a little more 
money to pay his expenses. 

Our Congressmen have complete 
freedom of speech while they speak 
from the floor of Congress. They 
cannot be sued for anything they 
say about any person or any subject. 

Speeches of Congressmen are 
printed in the Congressional Record. 
This is the official daily “newspaper” 
of Congress. At the end of every ses- 
sion both the House and the Senate 
release a complete record of every 
bill which has come before Con- 
gress. 

It is the duty of every good citizen 
to keep up with and understand 
what's going on inside Congress. 


No. 7 in a series of articles and illustra- 
tions selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif. 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC and 
United World Films present 


Riches | 
of the 
Veld 


A FILM-STORY based on 
the sound motion picture, 


“Riches of the Veld (South Africa)’ 


CEAN waters border much of the 
0 Union of South Africa, which is 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Walter Qaili 


tucked into Africa’s southern tip. 

But most of the country is screened off 
from the oceans by columns of hills. 

The hills stretch back from the coast, 


Twice the size of Texas, the Union of South Africa is world’s 
biggest producer of gem diamonds and gold. It is also a rich 
farming and cattle-raising land. Veid is Dutch word for pasture. 


and then level off into a high, flat, grassy 

plateau. This is South Africa’s veld, the key to the coun- 
try’s wealth. (Veld comes from the Dutch and means 
“pasture.” ) 

The grassy veld rolls northward for many miles into 
the interior of South Africa. It makes fine pastureland 
for the country’s many sheep and cattle. Crops grow 
well on the veld, too. 

But the veld’s great- 
est riches are the dia- 
monds and gold hid- 
den beneath the soil. 

The Union of South 
Africa is an independ- 
ent country which be- 
longs to the British Commonwealth of Nations*. Let's 
learn more about this land by traveling with Peter 
Young, an English boy who is visiting his South Afri- 
can cousins. They live in Johannesburg, the country’s 
largest city. 


ARKERING 


Sign is in Afrikaans. Can you 
read it? (‘Parking 1 hour.) 


“Johannesburg looks a lot like our cities at home in 
England,” Peter said. 

He was driving through the city with his cousin 
Mary Young and her father, his Uncle Stanley. The 
shops, tall buildings, and busy traffic seemed familiar 
to Peter. 


®Means word is defined on page 11. 


“I'm sure we have at least one thing that you don’t 
have,” said Mary as the car left the business district 
behind. She pointed to rows of huge bare mounds 
stretching into the distance. 

“Those are the dump heaps of our famous gold 
mines,” Mary explained. 

“I'd like to visit the mines,” said Peter. “Could we 
go this afternoon, Uncle Stanley?” 

“I think so, Peter,” said Mr. Young. “But first we'll 
go to our house. You know,” added Mr. Young, “it was 
gold that brought your Great-grandfather Young to 
South Africa from England.” 

“I've heard a little of that story,” 
came here in the 1880s, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, that’s when gold was discovered here in the 
Rand,” answered Mr. Young. 

“*The Rand’?” asked Peter, looking puzzled. 

Mary said eagerly, ““The Rand’ is our nickname for 
the ridge of hills on which Johannesburg is built. 
The word is a short form of Witwatersrand—the name 
the Boers gave this place.” 


said Peter. “He 
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family in Johannesburg, largest city in Union of South Africa. 


Mr. Young explained that the Boers were descend- 
ants of Dutch colonists, the first Europeans to settle in 
South Africa. The Boers got their name from the Dutch 
word for “farmer.” 

The original Dutch colonists came in the 1600s and 
settled on the southernmost tip of Africa. But in 1814 
the British captured the colony. The Boers didn’t like 
the new British settlers or the way they ruled the 
colony. 

Finally, in the 1830s, the Boers left the seacoast and 
moved up to the veld. Many of them went as far north 
as the Rand. Until that time, the only people living 
on the Rand were the native Africans, called Bantus. 
They were farmers, hunters, and fighters. 

The Boers started farms and raised cattle on the 
veld. But when gold was discovered on the Rand, in 
the 1880s, newcomers rushed into the veld. Many of 
them were British. They and the Boers did not get 
along well. Fighting broke out, and the Boers lost. 

Later many of the Boers cooperated with the British. 
Together they created the Union of South Africa. 

Peter had been so wrapped up in his uncle's story 
that he didn’t realize the car had stopped. 

“We're home,” announced Mary, as she pointed to a 
low house overhung by a deep roof. “Our house won't 
pes you of England. It’s built in Dutch colonial 
style.” 

“I suppose that’s a sign of the early settlers from Hol- 
land,” guessed Peter. 

“That's right,” said Mr. Young. “And you'll hear more 
than half the white people here speaking Afrikaans. 
It’s like the Dutch language as it was spoken 300 years 
ago. 

“But I know we've been driving in a ‘British influ- 
ence,” said Peter, as they got out of the car. , 

Mr, Young laughed. “Yes, our car is from Britain,” he 
said. “We're beginning to build factories in South 
Africa. But our cars and heavy machinery come mostly 
from Britain and the United States—” 

“Welcome to South Africa, Peter,” called Aunt Mabel, 
from the doorway of the house. 


Titec tvees' the han ‘Riches of the Veld (South Africa)” 
This Bantu, dressed like his warrior ancestors, is one of 
few of his race who live on reservations in South Africa. 


After Peter had greeted his aunt, the family sat down 
to lunch. 

As they ate, the Youngs told Peter where their food 
came from. The beef was from a veld ranch. The bread 
was made from wheat grown along the southwestern 
coast, near Capetown. That same region also produced 
many fruits—grapes, peaches, and apricots. 

As Peter peeled an orange, his aunt told him ‘that it 
had come from one of the many citrus fruit groves 
north and east of Johannesburg. These groves are in a 
dry part of the veld which must be irrigated with 
water from mountain streams. 

“If that orange hadn't ended up on our table,” said 
Mrs. Young, “it might be on a ship traveling north. Our 
fruit is just ripening when it’s winter in northern re- 
gions.” 

Peter smiled. “I have to keep reminding myself that 
this hot summer afternoon is a February day.” 

“By sunset you'll feel cooler, Peter,” Mary told him. 
“Our vity is a mile above sea level, so the summer 
evenings are cool.” 

“Summers on the coasts are milder than ours,” said 
Mr. Young. “We have so many climates that our farm- 
ers can grow almost anything.” 


Visit to a Gold Mine 


“Now, Dad,” Mary put in, “we may have more farm- 
ers than miners, but it’s the mines that Peter's interested 
in. How about that trip to the gold mine?” 

When they'd driven out to the gold mine, Mr. Young 
led Mary and Peter into an elevator in the mine shaft*. 

He explained that some of these shafts go down into 
the earth for almost two miles. The elevators are the 
longest and fastest in the world. From the main shaft, 
tunnels run in every direction. 

“Johannesburg is actually built on a gold founda- 
tion,” said Mr. Young. “A third of the world’s gold 
comes from the Rand, and—” 

“Stand clear!” called a voice suddenly. 


*Means word is defined on page 11. 





After they'd hurried to a safety zone, Mr. Young 
told Mary and Peter that the men were blasting loose 
a section of gold-bearing rock. The first step in getting 
out the gold is to send this rock to crushing machines. 
These machines are above ground—in buildings said 
to be the noisiest places in the world, 

The tons of rock that are blasted away every day 
in the mines yield only a small amount of gold. Al- 
though the Rand is the richest gold field in the world, 
the best ore* has already been dug out. Every year it 
takes more and more work to get at the gold,. 


The Native Workers 


As the Youngs left the mine elevator, above ground, 
Peter saw crowds of native Africans streaming toward 
the shaft. These men were a new shift of miners, for 
the mines usually work 24 hours a day. 

“The great-grandfathers of those miners were war- 
rior tribesmen,” Mary told Peter on the way home. 
“They fought the Boers who came into the veld and 
took away their land.” 

“I wonder what they think of all these changes,” 
said Peter. 

“They're learning new ways,” replied Mr. Young. 
“Most ofvthe native Africans work in mines or factories 
in the cities, or.on farms owned by Europeans. Others 
live on lands reserved by the government for the Afri- 
can tribes; they follow the old ways that their tribes 
knew before the Boers came.” 

“Speaking of the Boers,” said Mary, “reminds me of 
something you forgot to tell Peter when you gave him 
that history lesson this morning. We have diamond 
mines in South Africa, too,” Mary continued. “They 
were discovered shortly before the gold mines.” 

“I'd like to see them,” said Peter. “Where are they?” 

“They're in Kimberly,” Mr. Young said. “That's about 
250 miles southwest of here, in just about the hottest 
part of South Africa.” 

Mr. Young explained that the diamonds at Kimberly 
were once found near the earth’s surface. But now the 





FACTS ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA 


Area: 472,550 square miles—nearly twice as big as 
Texas 
Population: 11,380,000 
“Natives” (Bantu Africans)—7,700,000 
“Europeans” (whites)—2,500,000. 6/10 are of 
Boer descent, 3/10 English descent. Rest of 
other national origins 
“Asiatics” (mostly East Indians)—280,000 
“Colored” (mixed Malay, Hottentot, Bantu, Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, and Bushman)—900,000 
Capital: Pretoria 
Official Languages: Afrikaans and English 
Chief Industries: mining (South Africa produces 


more gem diamonds and gold than any other 
country), raising of cattle and sheep 











miners must dig shafts tar into the earth. They must 
bring up about 5,000 tons of rock to get a handful of 
diamonds. 

“Is a diamond really dull-looking when it comes out 
of the ground?” asked Peter. 

“Yes,” said his uncle, “and it’s quite shapeless. It 
takes a skillful worker to cut and polish the diamonds 
that are used as jewels.” 

“Only a few diamonds are good enough to be sold 
as jewels,” Mary added. “But all diamonds are valuable 
in industry. They're so hard they can be used to cut 
steel and glass.” 

“I hope I can stay here long enough to visit a dia- 
mond mine,” said Peter. “Won't the fellows at school 
perk up their ears when they hear I've seen South 
Africa's gold and diamonds and rich farmlands! They 
might even want to settle here.” 

“We'd welcome them,” said his uacle. “We can use 
newcomers in our new country, to help make good use 
of our great resources.” 
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What have you learned about South Africa? Take this 

test, score it yourself, and see how you're doing. Per- 

fect score is 100. Then be sure to read the questions 

under the heading “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 
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1. A LETTER FROM MARY YOUNG 


Complete Mary's letter by circling the correct word 
or phrase within each set of parentheses. Each counts 5. 
Total 60. 


The full name of my country is (Southwest Africa, 
Union of South Africa, United States of Africa). It lies 
(on, north of, south of) the equator and is a member 
of the British (Empire, Collection, Commonwealth) of 
Nations. 

I live in (Johannesburg, Capetown, Pretoria), the 
largest city in my country. This city is located on the 
high inland plateau called the (Veld, Velvet, Mesa). 
This word means (pasture, ranch, mountain) in the 
Dutch language and, as you might guess from that fact, 
we raise large herds of (goats, horses, cattle). North 
and east of my city are large groves of (olive, apple, 
citrus fruit) trees. 

But the greatest riches of the region where I live are 
beneath the soil. My city is built on a ridge of hills 
known as the ( Boot, Rand, Updraft). This is the world’s 
richest (gold, tin, copper) mining region. About 250 
miles southwest of here is the city of (Good Hope, Dur- 
ban, Kimberley), which is famous for its mines that 
produce (rubies, diamonds, opals). 


My score 


2. WHERE IS IT? 








ee 





Fill in the blanks. Each counts 4. Total 20. 
On this outline map of South Africa, the largest city 
is marked by the letter . You'd find the best 


farm land in the region marked by the number 
_ The two oceans which wash the shores of South 


Africa are the __..______ and the 
To fly the shortest route and in a straight line from 
South Africa to the United States, the direction you'd 


take is 





My score 


3. PHOTOQUIZ 


Check the correct ending to each of the following 
sentences. Score 4 points for each. Total 20. 


1. The words on the sign pictured at-left are in 
a. Bavarian. b. Bantu. c. Afrikaans. 


2. This language developed from one spoken by early 
settlers from 
a. the Netherlands. 
c. central Africa. 


b. Germany. 


8. Another official language of the country where 
Mary Young lives is 


a. French. b. Italian. c. English. 


4. The man ip the picture at right is a 
a. Boer. b. Bantu. c. East Indian. 


5. His ancestors came to southern Africa 
a. before __b. after 
the European settlers. 


c. at the same time as 


My score My total score. 


ww TO Think and Talk About 


1. Describe the climate and seasons in the region 
where Mary Young lives. How do the facts you have 
mentioned affect the lives of the people? 

2. South Africa was settled by people from two dif- 
ferent nations of Europe. Mention some ways in which 
the fact affects the daily life of the Young family. 

3. What effect did the discovery of precious minerals 
have on South Africa? What period of U. S. history 
might that be compared with? 

 Wintl distied ‘Midas dave betnheteen oO # 
Europeans had never come to Africa? Explain. 
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WORDS TO THE WISE Boer 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


mystery. Halloween is a night of 
mystery. Ghosts, witches, and gob- 
lins are supposed to roam the coun- 
tryside. These strange beings fright- 
en us, for we don't know their 
secrets. It's no accident that mysteri- 
ous things are secrets. 

Centuries ago in ancient Greece, 
certain groups of people held strange 
religious ceremonies. These groups 
would not allow outsiders to attend 
their ceremonies. When a newcomer 
was accepted by the group; he had 
to swear that he would tell no one 
about the ceremony. 

Each member of the group was 
called a mystes. This word came 
from the Greek myein, “to close, to 
be shut.” The mystes had to be 
“close-mouthed,” a person who would 
not reveal a secret. The secret itself— 
the strange ceremony—was called a 
mysterion. 


Today we have some mysteries 
that we can understand. We call cer- 
tain stories “mysteries” because they 
are full of secrets and puzzles. We 
don’t discover the answers until we 
have finished reading them. But 
there are other mysteries that are 
secrets we still do not understand. 
We may talk about them, but we 
cannot explain theth. 


Here’s a Halloween game that 
should be no mystery for you. Each 
sentence involves a familiar Hal- 
loween character. In each sentence, 
you'll find three words in parenthe- 
ses. Two of the words are synonyms 
—words with similar meanings— 
which will both make sense in the 
sentence. One of the words has noth- 
ing to do. with the sentence; cross it 
out, in each case. 

1. Tom made a bright red cos- 
tume, and came to the party repre- 
senting (Satan, a devil, satin). 

2. The (witch, saucer, sorceress ) 
hopped on her broomstick and flew 
off. 

3. Jane insisted that she had seen 
a (scepter, specter, ghost) in the 
haunted house. 





STARRED ** WORDS: 


Werds starred® in this issue are defined here. 


Ass (uh-SIHR-ih-uhn). Adjective 
describing the empire of the Assyrians, 
an ancient people who lived in south- 
west Asia. The Assyrian Empire was at 
its height from about 1100 to 700 years 
before the birth of Christ. Then the 
Assyrians’ territory covered these pres- 
ent-day countries: Syria, Iraq, part of 
eastern Turkey, Israel, the northern part 
of Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and the north- 
ern part of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

British Commonwealth of Nations. A 
group of independent nations which are 
part of the British family of nations. 
They are the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, and the Union of South 
gp kuhm-PEHL-lihng). Ad 

( -P - ). Ad- 
jective describing a thing that the 
force and power to make an enemy 


yield. 


fanatic (fuh-NAT-ihk. Pronounce a 
as in at.) Noun. A person with an ex- 
treme, unreasoning enthusiasm for a 
certain idea. 

inflate (ihn-FLAYT. Pronounce ay as 
in say.) Verb. To make something swell 
out by blowing air or gas into it. 

ore (OHR). Noun. A mineral or a 
rock that contains a valuable metal for 
which it is mined. 

rite (Rhymes with bite.) Noun. The 
forma] procedure followed during a re- 
ligious ceremony. 

shaft (Rhymes with raft.) Noun. A 
sloping or straight up-and-down pas- 
sageway built into the earth, and lead- 
ing down into a mine, 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Boer (BOHR or, in Dutch, BOOR. 
Pronounce oo as in food.) 

Hindu (HIHN-doo; 00 as in food.) 

Liaquat Ali Khan (LEE-a-kwaht 
a LIH kahn. Pronounce a's as in at.) 

Moslem (MOZ-lehm; o as in not.) 

Pakistan (pah-kih-STAHN) 

Veld (VEHLT or FEHLT) 


Halloween is coming, 
Witches flying ‘round 
On their magic broomsticks 
Making not a sound. 
Pumpkins shining brightly 
On the window sill, 
Halloween’s the time that 

Gives everyone a thrill. 


Keren Krasner, Grade 6 
Public School 114, Reckaway Beach, N. Y. 
Teacher, Frieda G. Carlen 


Halloween 


The night of Halloween 
Is swiftly drawing nigh, 
Now the children think 
Of witches flying high! 


When the Eve approaches, 
Sheeted figures stalk 

With masks and jack o’lanterns; 
There's writing on the walk. 


“Trick or treat, money or eat!” 
They all firmly say; 

“Gimme this and gimme that, 
Or else you'll have to pay!” 


As the Eve continues, 
With witches having fun, 
Every mother wonders 
What her child has done! 


Barbara Bedfield, Grade 8 
Herece Mann School, Oak Park, iil. 
Teacher, Helen Bailey 
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Halloween 


Halloween will soon be here, 
Goblins and ghosties you will fear. 


You'll go around saying, “Tricks or 
treats” 

And the neighbors will give you plenty 
of eats. 


When you walk up to one door, 
On your head you'll feel water pour. 


When they do that it’s a sign for you 
To plaster their windows with plenty 
of goo. 


As you walk back home, dripping wet, 
You see a black cat! No, it’s just your 
pet. 


You have nightmares; but never fear, 
You'll play tricks or treats again next 





The of the girl 
and he reptile held 
each other for a sec- 
ond. Then the great 
lizard uttered his ear- 
shattering scream! 


DO SEA MONSTERS STILL EXIST? 


THE SPANISH CAVE —by Geoffrey Household 


Do sea monsters still exist in unexplored parts of the earth? Scientists may 
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Dear Friend: 


Do you like to read? If so, I'm sure 
you'll find pleasure and profit in be- 
ing a member of the TAB Club. 

Being a TAB Club member means 
that each month you can choose from 
among six splendid pocket books not 
usually found in stores, like those 
shown here. In addition you get 
ONE BOOK FREE for every four 
you buy! 

How to join the TAB Club? That's 
easy! Just ask your teacher to find 
out how many members of the class 
would be interested and then send 
for free materials, including every- 
thing needed to start a club. 

And why don’t you yourself try to 
get some of your classmates inter- 
ested? The more members you have 
in your club, the more enjoyable it 
will be for everybody. A pleasure 
shared is twice enjoyed, and you'll 
find it loads of fun talking about your 
favorite books with your friends. 

You can join a TAB Club any time, 
but now is a specially good time be- 
cause next month members will have 
an unusual opportunity to save 
money on Christmas gifts by choos- 
ing from a large list of TAB books 
at substantially reduced prices. An- 
nouncement of this special offer will 
be made next month. Watch for itl 


Pomele d Bell 


ational Opies 
351 Fourth Ave,.. New York 10, N. Y. 


smile, but read the strange eye-witness account told to author Household 


and certified as true by Dick Garland, the stout-hearted English boy, his 
sailor friends, Ramon Pablo and Oaxabal, and Lola the pretty 
little Spanish countess. The story tells how the five friends sailed 
to a mysterious island off the coast of Spain and how they were 
nearly destroyed by a huge monster believed extinct eons ago. You 
can draw your own conclusions. But in any event, you'll find it 
hard to put down this breathless tale of adventure written by a 


master of hair-raising fiction. 


MY GREATEST DAY IN FOOTBALL— 


Goodman and 
Lewin, editors 


You know what a thrill 
it is to watch a football 
game that makes sports 
history. Well, here is a 
book that tells you what 
it’s like to be on the in- 
side of the grandsiand 
fence. Great pigskin battles of the recent 
past, collegiate and professional, are re- 
counted by the coaches and players who 


— —“Tuapeerees 


took part in them. Full teams and scores 
are listed 


SULVER—Thomas C. Hinkle 


One morning Charlie 

Barr, top rider of the 

Circle S ranch, sees a 

wild mare and her silver 

colt. Charlie decides that 

he wants that colt and 

from that day on he 

pursues Silver. After 

many adventures, Sil- 

ver’s mother loses her life and Silver joins 
the wild herd. Read how Silver finally meets 
Charlie again and battles the outlaw stal- 
lion, Blue Roan, to save Charlie's life 


TOM SAWYER—Mark Twain 


oy : Tom Sawyer 
more scrapes than any 
boy you ever knew. One 
night, in a lonely grave- 


gets into 


yard, he and Huck 
Finn witness a murder. 
Spurned by pigtailed 
Becky Thatcher, love- 
sick Tom rans off to be 
& pirate. Later, Becky and Tom are lost in 
a cave where bad injun Joe is hiding. There 
Tom stumbles on the secret of a buried 
treasure. There is never a dull moment in 
this exciting, gay, and thrill-packed story 


TEEN AGE MANUAL—Heal 


This one is strictly for 
girls. Chock-full of prac- 
tical advice on what to 
do about your hair, your 
complexion, your figure, 
what clothes and acces- 
sories to wear. The inner 
you isn't forgotten either. 
Tips galore on how to 
become the kind of gal your family and 
friends cherish because of what you are, 
not in spite of what you are. 


SECRET SEA—Robb White 


Lt. Cmdr. Pete Martin, 

on anti-submarine patrol 

in Gulf waters, comes in 

possession of the log of 

the Santa Ybel, sunk in 

1519 laden with gold. At 

war's end, Pete goes 

hunting for the treasure, 

accompanied by Mike, a 

tough sixteen-year-old. They encounter 
violence and intrigue and enemies far more 
dangerous than the octopuses lurking in 
the watery ruins of the Santa Ybel. 





OLD FAVORITES 


You also have a choice of five Old Favorites: 
1. Scaramouche. 2. Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 
3. Night Flight. 4. Moby Dick. 5. Shakespeare's 
Comedies. All 25¢ except Shakespeare which 
is 35¢. Write in number, title and price on 
coupon 


> 





TA® News eppeors monthly in Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, World 
Week and Practical English (Scholastic 
classroom magazines). 











TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB ““™ NOVEMBER SELECTIONS 


Write in price of 
each title you want. 
Then write in total 


ww. 





of your order. Hand 


1. MY GREATEST DAY IN FOOTBALL (25¢) | 





in to your TAB Club 
secretary with 


2. SPANISH CAVE (25¢) | 





money shown in 


3. SILVER (25¢) | 





total amount col- 


4. TOM SAWYER (35¢) 





umn. (De not mail 
this coupoa to New 


5. TEEN AGE MANUAL (35¢) 





York.) 1f you wish 


6. SECRET SEA (35¢) 

















Total Amount 





- 
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Last Licks 


Bike ve hanging up my spikes for 
the year, I'd like to bat out just one 
more “I told you so.” And this time I 
really have something to brag about. 
I'm one of the few baseball experts 
who batted 1.000 for the season. I pre- 
dicted the winners of bath the Ameri- 
can and National League races! 

Take a look at the chart on the right. 
It originally appeared way back at the 
opening of the baseball season. Now 
note my No. | choices. It’s the Yankees 
and the Giants! 

In the five years I've been making 
this sort of prediction, I've picked 
six out of the ten winners—a .600 aver- 
age that may well be tops in the Fear- 
less Forecasting League. 


*** And while I'm at it, here are my 
nominations for the ten outstanding 
feats of the 1951 baseball season: 


1. The Giants’ amazing 
surge which saw them cop 
39 out of their last 47 
games and overcome a 13% 
game Dodger lead. 

2. Ferris Fain, who had never batted 
over .291 in his big league life, win- 
ning the American League batting 
crown with a mark of .344. 

3. Don Mueller, strictly a “singles” 
hitter, tying an all-time record by 
clouting five home runs in two days. 

4. Allie Reynolds pitching two no- 
run no-hit games. 

5. Bob Feller pitching a no-hitter, 
the third in his careéer—a modern record. 

6. Bobby Thomson's hot streak 


‘which saw him raise his batting aver- 


age from the .220s to .294. 

7. Monte Irvin’s deadly clutch hit- 
ting all season, making him runs- 
batted-in king of the National League. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Trick diets may, hurt your health because 
Play safe! 


foods you need for growth 


or your school nurse sTshacla: 


To follow food fads you've heard 
Are “a sure cure” is absurd; ; 
if you're going on a diet aan 
Be sure it's right before you try it! 
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8. The Chicago White Sox's sensa- 
tional spurt into the first division. 

9. Ned Garver winning 20 games 
for the last-place St. Louis Browns. 

10. Gus Zernial’s tremendous rise 
as American League king in homers 
and runs-batted-in. 


*** My vote for the hardest, headi- 
est competitor in the big leagues goes 
to Jackie Robinson. He can beat you 
in a hundred different ways—with a 
homer, a bunt, a stolen base, a ter- 
rifie catch, or a shrewd piece of think- 
ing. 

Let me show you how his mind 
works, Remember when Bobby Thom- 
son hit that dramatic homer that broke 
up the final Dodger-Giant playoff 
game? The Dodgers, of course, were 
crushed. As Bobby danced around the 
bases, they silently waJked off the field 
-except for one man. 

Let the base umpire take it from 
here: “The game was over. But I had 
to see that Bobby touched every base. 
As I watched him jog around, I felt 
a pair of eyes watching his every 
move. I looked around and there was 
Robinson watching Thomson like a 
hawk. 

“Jackie was playing the game right 
down to the very last step. If Thomson 
had missed a base, Jackie would have 
seen it. It was a_million-to-one chance, 
but Jackie was playing it for all it was 
worth. What a competitor!” 


*** Since the most-valuable-player 
award usually goes to some member 
of the pennant-winning team, either 
Monte Irvin or Sal Maglie of the Giants 
will probably win the National League 
award for 1951. 

Which is ridiculous. Stan Musial 
was easily the greatest and most valu- 
able player in baseball last season. Be- 
sides running away with the batting 
title, he was up among the leaders 
in runs scored, doubles, triples, hom- 
ers, and runs batted in. 

With Williams, Kiner, and DiMaggio 
not the hitters they used to be, Stan 
now is baseball's No, 1 star. 


Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Disguised 
Tom: “Have you heard about the 
ghost who worked for the F.B.L.?” 
Bill: “No, What did he do?” 


Tom: “He was an undercover man.” 
David Ames, Contral Junior H. &., Quincy, Mase 


Nature Boy 


Jane: “You've been working in that 
garden all day. What are you growing?” 
Joe: “Tired.” 


June Cohen, Clara Barton Gehool, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Order the NOVEL 


Mr. Peanut 
Mechanical 


Pencil 


251 Plus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PPEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 





The “Ritepoint’ mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 





ORDER iT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Department 26 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
GIRLS! ~NEW LOVELY 





KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN JVMtPiATSS 


No ©.0.D."s, 
aed 


thousands of others 
when you receive your 


447 BROADWAY, DEPT. A-7, NEW YORK 13, W. Y. 


Po eta 


METROPOLITAN, Bex 8127, JACKSON HEIGHTS, W. Y. 








Long Enough 
Boy: “Id like to buy that dog but his 
legs are too short.” 
Clerk: “Too short? Why, all four of 
them touch the ground.” 


Stephen Leeds, Gregory School, West Orange, N. 3. 


Purr-fect Solution 


Motorist: “1 have killed your cat, 
madam, but I will replace it.” 
Lady: “Very well, but do you think 


you can catch mice?” 
Evelyn Kern, Bridgman School, Baroda, Mich. 


Twinkle Toes 


She: “Only two things keep you 
from being a good dancer.” 

He: “What are they?” 

She: “Your feet.” 


Craig Graybill, Sebring (Fia.) High School 


Have No Fear 


Bob; “What would you do if a 
were after you?” 

Pete: “I'd climb a tree.” 

Bob: “But bears can climb trees.” 

Pete: “Not this one. It would be 


shaking too much.” 
Payze Jabara, Mancelona (Mich.) Junior High Schoo! 


Diplomas Attached 


Mary: “Id like some eggs, please.” 

Grocer: “High-grade eggs, first-grade 
eggs, or second-grade eggs?” 

Mary: “I think I'd rather have some 
that have graduated.” 


Frances E. Sanborn, 
Samuel Huntington School, Norwich, Conn. 


Likely Story 


Father: “And can you explain this 
broken window in the living room?” 
Son: “Oh, I was cleaning my sling- 


shot and it went off.” 
Don Wilhelm, Forest Grove Schoo!. Auburn, Nebr 


Punctured 


Boastful Adventurer: “You see, I 
always believe in fighting the enemy 
with his own weapons.” 

Sweet Young Thing: “Really? How 


long does it take you to sting a wasp?” 
Patty Jean Forehand, Three Rivers Tex.) Sehool 


A Neat Trick 


Sergeant: “Company, attention! Lift 
up your left leg and hold it straight 
out in front of you.” 

One of the rookies became nervous. 
He held out his right leg by mistake, 
» that it was next to his buddy’s left 
eg. 

Sergeant: “O.K. Who's the joker 
holding up both legs?” 


Yvonne Broadus, sad Pitinaten ©. Mobile, Ala. 


bear 


Joke of the W eek 


Richard Mewkins, Finietter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ruth Stump and Gloria Moon, Grand 
Ledge (Mich.) High School, write: 


At our schoc! dances, the girls dance 
and the boys sit. What can we do to 
get the boys to dance? 


The best way to keep things movin 
is to have a lively and well-liked =r 
in charge of the dance. 

Because many boys are shy, they like 
to wait for other boys to begin danc- 
ing. As a result nobody moves. But the 
person in charge can see to it that 
everyone starts to dance at the same 
time. A good way to get the dance 
going is with a Paul Jones. Any party 

k will give you ideas for other 
“mixers.” “Mixers” mean that there are 
sure to be at least several changes of 
partners. " 

Plenty .of “mixers” takes care of an- 
other problem. Many boys are afraid 
that if they ask a girl to dance they 
may have to spend the whole evening 
with her. 

At the beginaing, most boys don’t 
like to dance as much as girls do and 
some are ashamed of their dancing. 
One way to help solve this problem is 
to find someone to demonstrate a cer- 
tain step which both boys and girls 


can learn at the dance. 


Billy Minch of Oregon, Wisc., asks: 
What do you talk about at a dance? 


There’s no need to talk constantly 
or even seriously while you're dancing. 
But some good topics of conversation 
are: the music, dance bands, records, 
school subjects, sports, and other ac- 
tivities. Hobbies are another good sub- 
ject. In short, just chat the way you 
would under any pleasant circum- 
stances. Between dances, you might 
suggest another couple. Con- 
versation is often more lively in a group. 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


. Chop wood with an ax (rhymes with 
stew). 

. Melted rock flowing from a volcano. 

. Mystery flower pictured above. 

. A solid filling fitted into a tooth and 
then cemented. 

. Lieutenant (abbreviation ). 

. Indefinite article. 

. lam, you — — -, he is, 

. Steamship (abbreviation). 

. A soldier who scouts ahead and shoots 
from a hidden position. 

. Objective form of she. 

. A native of America’s Arctic coasts. 

. Thus, therefore. 

. Daniel’s nickname. 

3. Short form of advertisement. 

. Rows or layers arranged one above an- 
other. 

. Leave, depart. 

. People who entertain audiences without 
being paid (opposite of professionals), 

. “Under the spreading chestnut 


. One of Edward's nicknames. 


DOWN 


Third person, singular, form of have. 
Wickedness, misfortune (plural). 
Desires, longs for. 

A cake has a filling be- 
tween the top part and the bottom part. 
State represented by mystery flower. 


Upon. 
Strike hands together in applause. 
. Anxiety, worry. 


SXNQn Serr 


11. These are left after a thing is burned. 
15. Annoy, irritate. 18. A thought, a plan. 
19. A market, a shopping center. 

20. A beginning; also, an attack. 

23. Consent, see eye-to-eye with. 

24. Gave medicine to a patient. 

26. I am (contraction). 20: A vase. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Selution te last week's Quiz-Werd Puzzle 

ACROSS: Ii-sit; 4-ad; 6-Georgia; 8-New 
York; 9-lama; 10-yon; 12-it’s; 13-to; i4-p.s.; 
15-shoat; 18-sheen; 20-store; 22-D. C.; 24- 
or; 25-sou; 26-wee; 28-rose; 28-armhole; 32- 
tirade; 33-ye; 34>yes. 

DOWN: l-seems; 2-lowa; 3-try; 4-airy; 
5-Dakota; 6 ts; Tego; 9-lip; ll-not; 15- 
see; 16-he; 17-on; 18-80; 19-hr.; 20-sow; Z1- 
treaty; 22-doses; 23-cue; 25-soles; 27-Erie; 


28-rode; 30-Mr.; 3l-hay. 


Key to Fame 


Teacher: “If William Shakespeare 
were alive today, do you think he would 
be considered a remarkable man?” 

Student: “Oh, yes, indeed.” 

Teacher: “Give your reason.” 

Student: “He'd be more than 350 


years old.” ; 
Charles O'Hare, Echo Hille H.8., Dobbe Ferry, N. ¥., 


Saving Money 
Tightwad: “How much will 
charge to pull this tooth?” 
Dentist: “That will be five dollars.” 
Tightwad: “Here's a dollar. Just 
loosen it for me.” 


Marilyn Anderson, DeWitt Clinton Seheo!, Detroit, Mick. 
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rinn 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


A pretty young lady named Kay 


SAYS, ‘MAIL YOUR 


Was listless and tired all day 


But once with a sigh 
She gave Planters a try 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 
1. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 
Bs ory Amoco pate hale peal ety er 


you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. 


TFEELISTES 
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your Wet eub- 





1. Back in the Dark Ages, anyone 

who wanted to study medicine had i i 

a hard time of it. Prejudice and i medica! school, his passion for direct obser- 
custom forbade the direct study of vation had taught Vesalius more than most 
bones and organs to learn how the i of his professors knew. Once he stumbled on 


human body worked. Only a few “a human skeleton outside the walls of Paris. 
books on anatomy existed, and they 


dated from classical times—old and 


4. Little by little Vesalius filled a huge book with such notes e us’ struggle for science was not yet won. Power- 
and pictures. When he finished his ling he went to Italy, ho feared new knowledge tried to keep his book 
where he astounded a medical audience by identifying all the being published. Nevertheless, Vesalius persuaded-an 
human bones by touch, w'th his eyes blindfolded! The world’s friend to redraw his crude sketches, and smuggled his 


first Department of Anatomy was created at the University i book to Switzerland where On the Structure of the 
of Padua, and Vesalivus was elected its first Professor. printed in 1543. 


Patiently observing...probing into the fundamental 
secrets of life and accurately setting them down... 
such research is the lifeblood of medicine. In this 
work, pioneers in every field of medical science pool 
their resources for the good of all mankind. The 
constant goal of the Squibb Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories is to increase and broaden man’s 


6. A renowned modern physician called it" " basic medical knowledge, as well as to perfect and 


ever printed, from which modern medic . distribute as widely as possible medicines for the 
centuries of ignorance, Vesalius’ book opened the dikes ; ? : 
a flood of discoveries about the anatomy of ‘ prevention and cure of specific human ills. 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 2 E-R:SQuisB & SONS 


seal. They say...“ There are no finer products made.” . The priceless ingredient of every product 
= is the honor and integrity of its maker 





LL our teacher subscribers know 

by now—I hope—that we are in- 
cluding an extra dividend with every 
subscription to our classroom weeklies 
with the November 7th issue. This div- 
idend is a supplement devoted to “Our 
American Schools” and is Scholastic’s 
contribution to this year’s celebration 
of American Education Week. 

Never before at our corner have we 
seen so intense an interest in a forth- 
coming special issue. When the pro- 
posal was first put forward at the meet- 
ing of our Advisory Boards last May, 
the reaction was electric. Everyone 
wanted to talk about how important it 
was, to urge our doing it, and to sug- 
gest ideas to include in the supple- 
ment. The same thing happened a 
month later at the meeting of our Ad- 
visory Council. 

Then the editorial work began. Wil- 
liam D. Boutwell, now editor of Scho- 
lastic Teacher and for many years edi- 
tor of School Life prior to joining the 
staff of Scholastic, was selected to be 
the editor of the supplement. 

Editorial Board Chairman Stude- 
baker announced the project to more 
than a hundred leading educators and 
invited their suggestions. Bill Boutwell 
then prepared a “pre-tentative” outline 
of the proposed table of contents. This 
was mimeographed and sent out to ail 
who had made suggestions and to many 
other educational authorities. Criticisms 
and .comments and more suggestions 
poured in. Then, the “tentative” outline 
of content was completed. Writers be- 
gan first drafts. Each draft, with a de- 
scription of how it would be illustrated 
was sent in mimeographed form to the 
advisors. At last, the final editing job 
was done and the art work completed. 

The supplement will arrive with next 
week’s issue. It will be the same size as 
one of our regular weekly issues, but 
“Our American Schools” has been 
worked on as if it were a reference book 
instead of a magazine. There have been 
many days when we were quite dis- 
couraged; many critics and advisors 
didn’t like the plan or the content. We 
decided that we were probably trying 
to condense too big a topic into one 
brief pamphlet. Then, too, we feared 
that too many cooks were surely going 
to spoil the broth. 

Our biggest problem, obviously, was 
one of selection. The items our cor- 


respondents urged us to include would 
have required an entire book. But we 
wished to produce merely a supplement 
that would serve as an interesting and 
readable unit on our schools. Even so, 
the contents of our brief document 
would require sixty to ninety pages of 
a typical social studies textbook. 

At any rate, it goes to press next 
week. With it goes a stirring salute 
from our entire staff to our Advisory 
Board members and the numerous other 
leaders in American education who 
prepared material, interviewed 
people, read and criticized outlines and 
manuscripts, arranged for photographs 
and also gave us hours of their time 
for conferences. 

Likewise, a double salute to Bill 
Boutwell who has done this big job in 
addition to his regular work and while 
tackling some new responsibilities for 
the Teen-Age Book Club. Obviously, he 
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these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving dew 
and Buffet Suppe 


Hotel Statler 
Detroit, Michigan 
November 22 
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Gentlemen: 
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SOCIAL STUDIES © OUNCIL 


Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
(ss by Guest Card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. ) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 
[-] National Council for the Social Studies convention 
[_] National Council for Teachers of English convention 
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had no leisure this past summer and 
early fall. What's more, he has been 
handling brickbats as deftly as if they 
were orchids, and his welcome acknow}- 
edgment of criticisms brought more and 
better suggestions. All which, we 
know, have improved the product. 

We all hope you will like the special 
dividend supplement. We'll appreciate 
your writing to us after you have used 
it. We'd like to know whether it fulfills 
the wish expressed in the introduction: 

“We believe that in its pages you will 
discover, in some measure, the reasons 
for our American faith in education as 
the strongest single factor in the ad- 
vancement of our country and as the 
finest means for the personal growth of 
its citizens—including you.” 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 
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seu Tucctation 


Scholastic’s POs Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 

Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1951 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited to 
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ENGLISH COL NCIL 
Hotel Sinton 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


November 22 
5:30-7:45 p.m. 
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Off the Press 


Webster's New World Dictionary of the 
American Language. Encyclopedic 
Edition. The World Publishing Co., 
Cleveland and New York. 2 vols. 
2068 pp., $22.50. 


The compilers of this massive but 
manageable work have apparently set 
out to give us everything that is in any 
other dictionary plus a few extras. The 
words are defined simply in many in- 
stances when you would expect to go 
rushing for cross-references. The two 
volumes are easy-to-read on good stock 
and handsomely bound. 

The thumb index gives easy access to 
a book-length section on synonyms and 
antonyms, a short atlas, population 
statistics from the 1950 U. S. Census, 
and many other useful appendices. The 
pronunciation markings are both dia- 
critical and phonetic. Proper names are 
integrated into the main list. Etymolo- 
gies reflect careful scholarship. Idioms 
and slang are given deserved space in 
a dictionary which emphasizes Ameri- 
can usage. This work, though using the 
name Webster, is not published by the 
G. & C. Merriam Co., publishers of ‘the 
original Webster series. 


China’s Red Masters, by Robert S. 
Elegant. Twayne Publishers, N. Y. 
264 pp., $3.50. 


It is with considerable dash that 
Robert Elegant attacks the tangled web 
of Chinese history. Although his em- 
phasis is on personalities who now rule 
Red China, he never loses sight of the 
times in which they live. He observes, 
for example, that when Chu Teh, com- 
mander-in-chief of China’s armies, was 
born, emperors ruled in both China and 
Russia. “The ideological clash of the 
time was quite simple; passive Orien- 
talism quivered under the thrusts of 
active Westernism. But the sleepy 
dragon was beginning to sharpen his 
claws as China’s leaders studied mili- 
tary strength.” 

Mr. Elegant can read and write both 
Chinese and Japanese. He is also fluent 
in English, and he does not spare the 
pen in portraying Chinese leaders’ 
weaknesses and strengths. “China,” he 
remarks of the beginnings of the Re- 
public, “was sucked into a political 
whirlpool. Every strutting general set 
himself up as a bush league emperor, 
and fed his anemic ego on blood and 
gold.” 

The key to present Communist suc- 
cess in China he attributes to corruption 
in the Chiang regime and the land policy 
of the Reds. However, “Communism in 
China will, in the long run, either adjust 
its doctrines to the limited communism 
of the Chinese family system or perish.” 

—Howarp L. Hurwirz 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


U.N. General Assembly 
Nov. 7 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Provisional Rules of 
Procedure for the General Assembly, 
1950, free, United Nations, Dept. of 
Public Information, New York. The 
Will to Cooperate: A Discussion Guide 
on the General Assembly, 1950, 15¢, 
United Nations, Dept. of Public Infor- 
mation, New York. The General Assem- 
bly, 1949, 15¢, United Nations, Dept. 
of Public Information, New York. For 
additional sources of information, write: 
American Assn. for the United Nations, 
45 East 65 St., New York 21, N. Y.; 
United Nations, Dept. of Public Infor- 
mation, New York; Division of Public 
Information, Dept. of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

FILMS: Pattern for Peace—Charter 
of the United Nations, 15 minutes, sale 
or rent, British Information Services, 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Includes analysis of the work of 
the General Assembly. Defense of the 
Peace, 12 minutes, rent, United#Na- 
tions, Film Division, 405 E. 42 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Over-all organization and 
function of the various branches of the 
United Nations. 

FILMSTRIPS: Structure for Peace— 
How the United Nations Works, 78 
frames, free loan, United Nations, Film- 
strip Distribution Unit, 405 E. 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Structure and func- 
tion of the five organs, including the 
General Assembly. 


Yugoslavia 
Nov. 14 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Aid to Yugoslavia—A 
Fact Sheet, Department of State Publi- 
cation 4030, European and British 
Commonwealth Series 16, 1950, free, 
Department of State, Office of Public 
Affairs, Washington, D. C. Yugoslavia— 
New Land in the Making, 1951, Yugo- 
slav Information Center, 36 Central 
Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 

BOOKS: The Native’s Return, by 
Louis Adamic, $2.75 (Harper, 1934). 
My Native Land, by Louis Adamic, 
$3.75, $1.40 text edition (Harper, 
1943). Behind the Curtain, by John 
Gunther, $3.00 (Harper, 1949). Tito’s 
Communism, by Josef Korbel, $4.00 
(Univ. of Denver Press, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “U. S. Averts Famine in 
Yugoslavia,” Business Week, Aug. 18, 
1951. “Tito Finds Communism Doesn't 
Pay,” U. S. News, Aug. 3, 1951. “Atlan- 
tic Report on Yugoslavia,” Atlantic 
Monthly, May, 1951. “Dangerous Holi- 
day,” by J. Wechsberg, Holiday, July, 


1951. “Titoland Today,” by Irving Tal- 
madge, Senior Scholastic, Oct. 4, 1950. 

FILMS: Yugoslavia, 15 minutes, sale, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il]. Contrasts 
life on small and large farms; the city 
of Belgrade. New Yugoslavia; Year 
Three of the Plan, 10 minutes, sale or 
rent, Yugoslav Information Center, 36 
Central Park South, New York 19, 
N. Y. Economic developments in “Five 
Year Plan.” Worker's Holiday, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Yugoslav Information 
Center. Trip to the resorts of the coun- 
try. Down the Dalmatian Coast, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Yugoslav Information 
Center. Scenic travelogue. 


Germany 
Nov. 14 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Germany, Promise 
and Perils, by Sigmund Neumann 
(Headline Series No. 82), 1950, 35¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Germany—An- 
other Nation Divided, Armed Forces 
Talk 343, 1950, 5¢, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Dear Fatherland, Rest 
Quietly, by M. Bourke-White, $3.00 
(Simon & Schuster, 1946). Germany 
and the Fight for Freedom, by Lucius 
Clay, $2.00 (Harvard Univ. Press, 
1950). Prowling Russia’s Forbidden 
Zone, by Werner Knop, $2.75 (Knopf, 
1949). 

ARTICLES: “And Now Germany,” 
Newsweek, Sept. 17, 1951. “Germany: 
Up from the Ashes,” by E. Hobbing, 
Time, Aug. 6, 1951. “Berlin, Island in a 
Soviet Sea,” by Frederick G. Vosburgh, 
National Geographic Magazine, Nov. 
1951. “Neo-nazism: A Cloud Like a 
Man’s Hand,” by D. Middleton, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, July 1, 1951. “Ger- 
many,” World Week, Nov. 1, 1950. 

FILMS: Battle of Peace, 19 minutes, 
free loan, Army Pictorial Service Divi- 
sion, Motion Picture Branch, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Methods of the U. S. Military 
Government in rebuilding and rehabili- 
tating German cities. Germany Today 
(1948), 16 minutes, apply for rates, 
RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
Life in postwar Germany. School in 
Cologne, 15 minutes, sale or rent, Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Problems in 
rebuilding the educational system. 

FILMSTRIPS: Berlin Blockade, 61 
frames, New York Times, Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, 229 W. 43 St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 





